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INSURANCE THAT DID NOT LAPSE 


A Story by Clarence Buddington Kelland 


S CATTKKGOOn BAINES was not 
a man lo shingle his roof before 
he built Ills foundations. He knew 
the value of shingles and was not 
without some appreciation for frescoes 
and porticoes and didos, but he liked to 
reach them in the ordinary course of 
logical procedure. His completed struc- 
ture. according to the plans carefully 
printed on his brain, was the domination 
of Coldriver valley, through ownership 
of Hb means of transportation and of 
its water power. He wanted to be rich, 
not for the sake of being rich, but be- 
cause a great deal of money is. aside 
from love or hate, the most powerful 
lever In the world. For live years, now. 
Bcattergood had moved along slowly 
and Irresistibly, buying a bit of tim- 
ber here, acquiring a dam site there, 
taking over the stage line to the rail- 
road twenty-four miles away, and estab- 
lishing a credit and a reputation for 
shrewdness that were worth much more 


he stuck his old knife In a post, re- 
placing It In his pocket with the new 
purchase. 

■"Cash." said Bcattergood. and. Mr. 
Blossom handed over the currency. 

"Speaking of pulpwood," said Scat- 
tergood. "how much you Agger on 
payin'?" 

Mr. Blossom named a price, deliver- 
ed at the mill. 

"Bay when?" 

"On delivery." 

"When want It delivered, eh? What 
date?" 

"Before May I." 

"Water power or steam?" said Scat- 
tergood, somewhat irrelevantly. 


"Both. We're putting In steam en- 
ut 


gines and boilers, hut we're going lo 
depend mostly oti water power." 

“Goln’ to build a dam. ch? Big 
dam?' 

"Y es." 

• Um! Stock company?" 

"Yes. We'll be solid. Capitalised for 
a quarter of a million and bonded for 
a quarter of a million. Gives us half a 
million capital to start business." 


a piece of timber depended upon Its 
accessibility to Howlng water down 
which logs might be driven. A medium 
piece of timber on the banks of a 
stream which came to plentiful Aood 
In the spring was worth more In hard 
dollars and cents than a much larger 
and Aner piece back in the hills. A 
piece of timber which had no access 
whatever to water approximated 
worthlessness. On the atlas, the 
largest pieces of Crane ft Keith tim- 
ber were back from the river — not too 
far back, but still separated from it 
by narrow strips which, for the most 
part, were farms. Some few pieces 
ran down to the river, but it was ap- 
parent that Crane Sc Keith were look- 
ing to the future — buying timber 
when It was at its lowest, and pre- 
paring to hold for a better day. They 
had bought strategically. More than 
one tributary valley was In their 
hands, and. when the day ripened, 
small land purchases would connect 
their holdings, bring them to water, 
and place them In such a command- 
ing position that tho valley would 


the Atlantic Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany. 

"Have you an appointment with Mr. 
Linderman?' asked a clerk. 

■'Never heard of me." 

‘Then I'm afraid you can't see him. 
He's very busy." 

That his otllce? That door?" 

"Yes." 

"He In? Right In there?" 

"Yes." 

Bcattergood walked calmly toward 
it. The slender clerk Interposed. 
Bcattergood picked him up, tucked 
him under a huge arm and waddled 
through the great man's door. 

"Howdy. Mr. Underman? Howdy?" 

Underman looked up and frowned, 
then his eyes twinkled. 

"Who are you? What have you 
there?" 

"Young fellow I found outside. 
'Fraid of steppln' on him. so I picked 
him up to save him. You can run 
along now. sonny." he said to the 
clerk. "He let on I couldn't see you," 
Bcattergood explained. 



“HAIVT MORTGAGED MY HEALTH. 


H AIN'T MORTGAGED MY BRAINS. HAVE THEM LEFT. DEACON*. DON'T FIGGER TM CLEAN BANKRUPT 
TILL THEM TWO IS CLEAN GONE." 


to him than dollars and cents in the 

Ua A» a matter of fact. Scattcrgood had 
amassed considerable more money than 
even the gimlet eyes and whispering 
tongues of Coldriver had been able to 
credit him with. It is doubtful if any- 
bodv realized Just how strong a foot- 
hold Bcattergood was getting In that 
valley, but the men who came closest 
to It were Messrs. Crane and Keith, 
lumbermen, who were beginning to ex 


luniucruiciii * * . 

perience a feeling: of growing Irritation 
toward tho fat hardware merchant. 
Thev were irritated because, every now 
and then, they found themselves shut off 
from the water, or from a bit of tim- 
ber. or from some other desirable prop- 
erty. by some small holding of Scatter- 
good's which seemed to have dropped 
Ir.to Just the right spot to create the 
maximum amount of trouble for them. 
It could be nothing but chance, they told 
each other, for they had sat In Judgment 
on Bcattergood. and their Judgment had 
been that he was a lazy lout with more 
than a fair share of luck. 

•'It's nothing but luck.” Crane told 
his partner. "The man hasn't a brain 
In hid head— Just a big lump of fat." 

"But he's always getting In the way 
— and he does seem to know a water- 
power site when he sees it.” 

"Anybody does." said Crane. 'He 8 
a doggone nuisance and we might as 
well settle with him one time as un- 
' other — and the time to settle is be- 
fore his luck gives him a genuine 
strangle hold on this valley. We've 
got too much timber on these hills to 
take any risks.” 

"I leave It with you. Crane. You're 
the outside man. But when you bust 
him, bust him good." 

Crane retired to his otllce and de- 
voted his head to the subject exclu- 
sively. and because Crane's head was 
that sort of head he devised an enter- 
prise which, if Scattcrgood could be 
made to Involve himself in it, would 
result in the extinction of that gen- 
tleman in the Coldriver valley. 

* * * * 


tT was a week later that a gentle- 
man whose clothes and bearing 
guaranteed him to be a genulne'ffenl- 
zen of the city stopped at Scatter- 
good's store. Bcattergood was sitting, 
as usual, on the piazza. In his espe- 
cially reinforced chair, lying In wait 
for somebody to whom he could sell 
a bit of hardware, no matter how 
small. 

"Good morning." said the gentleman. 
•'Is this Mr. Bcattergood Baines?' 

"It's Scattergood Baines, all right. 
Don't call to irtlnd bein' christened 
Mister.” 

"My name Is Blossom." 

"Perty name.” said Scattergood. un- 
smillngly. 

“I wonder if I can have u little talk 
with you. Mr. Baines?" 

"Havin' It. haln't you?" 

Mr. Blossom smiled appreciatively, 
and sat down beside Scattergood. "I'm 
interested in the new Higgin's Bridge 
Pulp Company. You've heard of It, 
haven't you?" 

"Some." said Scattergood. "Some.” 

"We are starting to build our mill. 
It will he the largest In America, with 
the most modern machinery. Now 
we're looking about for somebody to 
supply us spruce cut to the proper 
length for pulpwood. You own con- 
siderable sprjice. do you not?" 

"Calculate to have title to a tree or 
two." 

"Good. I came up to find out if you 
are In a position to swing a rather 
big contract — to deliver us at the mill 
a minimum of twenty-five thousand 
cords of pulpw'ood?" 

"Depends." said Scattergood. 

Mr. Blossom drew a Jackknife from 
his pocket and began leisurely to 
sharpen a pencil. It was a rather 
battered Jackknife and Scattergood 
noticed that one blade had been 
broken off. He stretched out his 
hand. "Jackknlfe's kind of lame, ain't 
it? Don't 'pear to be as stylish as 
the rest of you?" 

-It Is a bit dilapidated." 

"Got some good ones Inside. Fine 
line of Jackknlves. Only carry the 
best. Show 'em to you." 

He lifted himself out of the groan- 
ing chair and went into the store, to 
return with a dozen or more knives, 
which he showed to Mr. Blossom, and 
Mr. Blossom looked at them gravely. 
He was smiling to himself. A man 
who could Interrupt a deal Involving 
upward of a hundred thousand dollars 
to try to sell a Jackknife certainly 
was not of a caliber to give serious 
worry to an astute business man. 

"Recommend the pearl-handled one,” 
said Scattergood. "Two dollars 'n' a 
half" 

"111 take it," said Mr. Blossom, and 


"Slock all sold?' 

"Every share.” 

• "Who tor' 

"Mostly In small block In Boston." 

"Um! Bonds sold?" 

"Yes." 

"Who bought 'em?" 

"They'ro underwritten by the Common- 
wealth Security Trust Company." 

"Want to know! Got authority? 
Vested with authority lo pat. it In brib- 
in'?" 

"The contract, you mean?” 

"Calc'late to mean that." 

"Yes." 

“Lawyer acrost the street." said Scat- 
tergood. 

"You can swing It?" 

"Calc'late to." 

"You have the capital to make goodT’ 

"Know I have, don't you? Wouldnt 
have come to me If you hadn't?" 

"You'll have to borrow heavily.” 

"My lookout, hain't It? Don't need to 
worry you." 

"Not In the least." 

"Lawyer's still acrost the street" 

* * * * 


S O Scattergood and Mr. Blossom 
went across the street and up 
the narrow stairs to Lawyer Norton's 
office, where a contract was drafted 
and signed obligating Scattergood to 
deliver to the Higgins Bridge Pulp 
Company 23.000 cords of pulp on or 
before May 1. payment to be made 
on delivery. Mr. Blossom went away 
wearing a satisfied expression, and In 
the course of the day sent to Crane 
& Keith a brief message — a message 
of two words. "He bit." was the tele- 


be as surely theirs as If they owned 
every foot of il. Inasmuch as Scatter- 
good planned, himself, to control Cold- 
river valley, the prospect was not 
pleasing to him. 

Bcattergood closed ths alias and put 
on his shoes. "Um!" he said. "Calc- 
late that'll keep their minds off'n 


other things a spell. If they see me 
dlckcrln there, they won't Agger I'm 


dickering some place else." 

If Scattergood had been a general, 
history would have recorded thut he 
won his battles by making feints at 
some vulnerable point in the enemy's 
line, and then struck his major blow 
at a distance where he was not sus- 
pected to be operating at all. 

* * * * 


gram. 

Scattergood went back to his chair 
and presently might have been seen 
to unlace his ahoes absent-mindedly. 
For an hour he sat there, twiddling 
his bare toes Then he got up. Jerked 
Mr. Blossom's old Jackknife from the 
post where It had been abandoned 
and pocketed it. 

"If nothing else happens." he said 
to himself. "I'm flggered to make a 
proAt of 60 cents and a tradin' knife.' 

There followed a very busy fall and 
winter for Scattergood. Not that he 
neglected hie hardware store, but 
from Its porch, and later from a post 
beside its big stove, he recruited men 
for his camps and directed the labor 
of cutting and piling pulpwood along 
the banks of Gold river. Also, from 
time to time, he visited various banks 
to torrow the money necessary to 
parry on the operation, sometimes on 
notes and collateral, sometimes on 
timber mortgages. The sum of his 
borrowing mounted and mounted, 
until, before the arrival of spring, his 
credit had been strained to the utter- 
most. . ... 

Nor had the pulp company been Idle. 
Its new mills had arisen beside the 
river at Higgins Bridge, machinery- 
had been Installed, and the little ham- 
let was beginning to speculate in 
town lots and to look forward to un- 
exampled prosperity. 

But before the Ice was out of the 
river disquieting rumors began to 
breathe out of Higgins Bridge. They 
were the merest vapor of conjecture 
at flrBt, apparently based upon no 
evidence whatever, but friends de- 
lighted to convey them to Scatter- 
good. as friends always delight to 
perform such a disagreeable duty. 

■'Hear things haln't goln' right down 
to the new pulp mill." said Deacon ( 
Pettibone one bitterly cold afternoon, 
when he came Into Scattergood's store 
to thaw the Icicles out of his sparse 
beard. _ 

"Do tell." said Scattergood. 

"Be perty bad for you If they was 
to go wrong, wouldn't it?” 

"Perty bad. deacon." 

"Most ruin you. wouldn't It? Clean 
you out? Leave you with nothin’?' 

"Hain't mortgaged ray health. Haln't 
mortgaged my brains. Have them left. 
Deacon. Don’t Agger I'm clean bank- 
rupt till them two Is gone.” 

But It was to be noticed that Scat- 
tergood toasted his bare toes a great 
deal during the ensuing days. He 
scarcely put on his shoes except when 
he was going out to wallow through 
the drifts; and. as Coldriver knew, 
when 8catterwood waggled his bare 
toes "he was struggling with a prob- 
lem. 

Also it might have been noticed that 
he pored much over the detailed maps 
In the county atlas, studying the Aow 
of streams and the lie of timber. It 
might have been seen that several large 
blocks of timber had been marked by 
Scatterwood with red crosses, and 
that certain other limits had been 
blotted out In black. The black pieces 
were neither numerous nor Individual- 
ly extensive, but they belonged to 
Scattergood. Those marked with red 
crosses were the property of Messrs. 
Crane ft KeUh. 

Now. It may be taken as axiomatic 
that in those early days the value of 


tT chanced that Crane ft Keith were 
cutting timber from the Bottle, a 
valley so named. Their rollways 
werO piled high, and It was time for 
them to team to the river. To reach 
the river they must pass through the 
bottleneck and over the farm be- 
longing to Old Man Plumm. There 
was another road into the valley — a 
public road— but It was a fifteen-mile 
haul. Old Man Plumm na» a non- 
assdrtlve person and good-natured. 
His farm was a ramshackle, down- 
at-heels. worthless place, off which he 
gleaned the meagerest of livelihoods, 
so that he had not been averse to per- 
mitting Crane & Keith to traverse his 
land for a nominal consideration. It 
was cheaper for Crane & Keith than 
purchase — and so the matter stood. 

Scattergood went across the road 
to Lawyer Norton's office. 

"Goln' up Bottleneck way pretty 

soon?" he asked. 

'Not that I know of. Scattergood. 
Nice drive. Old Man Plumm's got 
a farm there." 

"I know that, of course. 

"Don't Agger to visit him? 

"Why.” said Norton, beginning to 
see that Scattergood had something 
in view. "I could.” 

"Wouldn't try to buy the farm, 
would you?" , 

Norton hesitated. “I— I might. 
"Cash?" 

"Why. I suppose eo. 

"In your own name, eh? Not in 
anybody else's.” 

"How much should I pay? 

"Folks always pays what they have 
to — no more, no less. Immediate 
possession. Always a good thing. 
Got any money?” 

"No." 

"Call at the bank. They'll give you 
what's needed. Ought to be back 
with the deed by night. Fast horse? 

"Fast enough.” 

"G'-by. Norton. 

That night Norton returned with 
the deed and with Old Man Plumm. 
who took the morning stage to Con- 
necticut and his youngest daughter. 

"Hear folks le trespassin' on your 
land, Norton. Name of Crane ft 
Keith. Haulin' logs acrost. No con- 
tract with you. No contract with 
Plumm?" . 

“No contract." , 

-Haln't got a right to do it. have 
they?" 

"If°i owned that land I'd give 'em 
notice.” said Scattergood. "G -by. 
Norton. Goln' to Boston today. Set 
tight, Norton. G'by." 

Twenty-four hours later both Crane 
and Keith were In Coldriver. Btorm- 
ing up to Lawyer Norton's office. 
Scattergood was in Boston and not 
visible. _ 

"What does this mean?" blustered 
Crane, displaying «o Norton the notice 
mailed at Scattei good'# direction. 

"What it says." 

“You can't stop us hauling to the 

Norton ifhrugged his shoulders. 
,f You can use the state road.” 

"Fifteen miles! You know Its im- 
possible. We've got millions of feet 
cn our rollways. It'll dole and spoil 
if we don't get it out." 

'That's your lookout." 

“What do you want?" 

"Nothing." 

“It's some kind of a hold-up. What'll 
you take for that farm?" 

"Not for sale." 

"What will It cost us to haul across 
you ?" 

"You can’t haul across. Not for 
money, marbles or chalk. Use the 
road.” 

That was the best Crane ft Keith 
could get out of Norton, though they 
besieged him for a week, though 
they consulted lawyers, though they 
mads threats and though they begged 
and promised. Norton was a stub- 
born man. 

* * * * 


"What's your name?" 

"Scattergood Baines." 

"Of Coldriver?" 

Scattcrgood was surprised, but did 
not show it. "Yes." 

"Sit down." 

"Thankee. • • • Come to do a mite 
of business with you. Int'rested in 
pulp, haln't you? Quite consld-able 
Interested?’ 

"Very much.” 

"Know the Higgin's Bridge Pulp 
Company?' 

"Of course. Understand they're In 
difficulties." 

"In some, and goln' to be ^ more. 
That's why 1 come down. 

Thereupon Scattergood explained In 
detail his contract with the pulp 
company, and his theories of what 
that company was planning to do to 
him. "Double barreled." he said. 
"Crane and Keith owns them bonds. 
Figger on frrezln' out the stockhold- 
ers' and buyin' 'em out for a song. 
Figger on bustin' me. Next we hear 
the mill'll be in receiver's hands. No 
money. Can't pay no contracts. My 
notes’ll come due. and I'm done for. 
Simple. Crane thought It up.” 

"What do you want of me? So far 
as I can see. you are up against it. 
You can't borrow any more, and your 
notes won't be extended. You're done. 

"Haln't started yet — not yet. Fig- 
ger to start today. That's why I come 
lo see you." 

“But I can do nothing for you." 

"Higgin's Bridge mill's good, hain't 
it? Logical payin' proposition? Money 
to be made?" 

"Yes." 

"Like to own it cheap?' 

"Of course." 

"Crane and Keith is gitttn' ready 
for a killin'. Own big block of Btock. 
Paid par. Want to sell. I hear • • • 
it anybody's fool enough to buy. 
Then want to buy back for dum’ near 
nothin' when receivership comes. 
Aood scheme. Money In IL Crane 
thought It up." 

"What's your Idea?" 

"Buy all they got. Option the rest. 
Easy. • • • What happens when a 
man sells somethin' he haln’t got?" 

"He has to get It some place." 

■If he can't get it. what?" 

"Makes It expensive for him." 

'Thought so. Flggered that way. 
• • • Nobody to interfere. Crane 
and Keith left orders to sell. They 
won't be takln' notice. Got ’em wor- 
ried some place else. Mighty wor- 
ried." Scattergood recounted the 
story of Plumm's farm. 

Mr. Linderman scrutlnixed Scatter- 
good intently and nodded his head. 
“And you want me " 

“Put up the money. Git the stock, 
lemme handle IL Gimme 20 per 
cent.” 

"in stock?" 

"Calc'late so.” 

"Baines.” said Linderman. "I'll go 
you. Crane and Keith are due for a 
lesson." 

"Ready now? 

“Yes." • 

"G'by. Mr. Linderman. Have money 
when I want It. G’by." 

* * * * 


until a price of sixty was agreed 
upon, and Mr. McCann's heart ex- 
panded with satisfaction. 

"Now, how many shares?" 

"Want control. Want 51 per cent, 
anyhow. Got 'em?’ 

"Of course.” This was not the fact.^ 
but Mr. McCann was not addicted to 
unnecessary facts. He knew where 
he could get the rest for less than 60 . 
There would be an additional proAt 
and additional credit coming to him. 
In cold reality. Crane & Keith owned 
some 40 per cent of the stock. 

'Take all you'll sell.” 

T can let you have Afteen hundred 
shares — for cash." 

This was an even 60 per cent, but Mc- 
Cann knew where he could get the 
other 20. 

"Come to tho bank. Come now. Give 
you the cash. 

"I can't deliver but one thousand 
shares today, but I can give you the 
other Ave hundred tomorrow." 

"Suits me. Pay for 'em all today. 
Gimme what you got and a receipt for 
the rest. Cornin' to the bank?" 

Mr. McCann put on his coat and hat 
and accompanied Scattergood to the 
bank, where he received a certlAed check 
for the full amount, gave Scattergood In 
return a thousand shares of stock and 
a receipt which recited that Scattergood 
had paid for Ave hundred shares more, 
to be delivered within twenty-four hours. 

Scattergood went to sre Mr. Linder- 
man. McCann went out to round up Ave 
hundred shares of stock. By midnight 
he was a worried young man. The stock 
he had thought to pick up so readily 
was not to be had. Everybody seemed 
to 'have disposed of It and nobody 
seemed to know exactly' who had been 
doing the buying, for the options had 
been taken in a number of names. Next 
morning McCann sought diligently until 
he found Scattergood. 

"I've been a bit delayed in the de- 
livery of the rest of the stock." he told 
Scattergood. and there was cold moisture 
on his forehead. "Would you mind wait- 
ing until tomorrow?" 

"Oueas I'll have to." said Scattergood. 
"G'-bv. Better be movin' around spry. 

I want to git back home." 

* * * * 


as conveyances would carry them. They 
did so, and In no happy mood, for Law- 
yer Norton had remained Immovable in 
his position. Young McCann told his tale 
hesitatingly. 

"Who did you say you sold to?" de- 
manded Crane. 

"Fat man by the name of Baines." 

"Baines ! He's busted. Hasn't a cenL” 

"Paid cash." 

Crane looked . at Keith, and Keith 
looked at Crane. Just then the tele- 
phone rang. It was Scattergood. 

"Want to speak to Mr. Crane," he aald. 

"Hello?" Crane aald gruffly. "What's 
this about your buying pulp company 
stock?" 


"Bought some. Bought a little. Called 
up to see why your young man wasn't 
deliverin'. Want to git home." * 
"Where did you get the money?" 
•'Have to know that? Have to know 
where it come from before you kin make 
delivery? Hain't inquisitive, be you?' 

Mr. Crane made use of language. "1 
want to see you — got lo have a talk. 
Come right down here." 

"Jest been measurin'." said Scatter- 

f ood, “and I Agger It's a mite longer 
rom here to there than It Is from there 
to here. If you want to see me, hero 
I be." 


"HAT night McCann wired his em- 


ployers to get back home as quickly 


•Where?' 

Scattergood gave an office address and 
hung up the receiver. 

"They’ll be here in a minnlL" he said 
to Mr. Linderman. and he was not exag- 
gerating greatly as to the time required 
tto bring tthe gentlemen to him. "Know 
Mr. Linderman — Crane and Keith? - said 
Scattergood. "Come In and set." 

"What do you want with pulp com- 
pany stock?' Crane demanded. 

"Paper the kitchen. Maybe. If I kin 
git enough. I'll paper the parlor. Lack 
five hundred shares for the parlor. 
Got 'em with you?' 

"No. and we're not going to get 
them.” 

"Um! Paid for 'em. didn't I? Got a 
receipt?" 

"What's Linderman doing in this?" 

Mr. Linderman leaned forward a Ut- 
ile. "I'm In a legitimate business 
transaction— something quite foreign 
to you gentlemen's notions of doing 
business. 1 came Into It to make a 
profit, but mostly to teach you fel- 
lows a lesson In decent business meth- 


ods. I don't like you. I don’t like 
your ways. If you like your ways 
you must expect to pay for the pleas- 
ure you get out of them. Mr. Baines 
Is waiting for delivery of the stock 
he boughL" 

"I suppose you know we haven't got 
it?' 

"I do." 

“We can't deliver." 

"Yes, you can. Go out in the open 
market and buy. Now. I own a few 
shares, for Instance. I might sell.” 

The faces of Messrs. Crane and 
Keith did not picture lively enjoy- 
menL They were caught. If It had 
been Scattergood alone they might 
have wriggled out of it. they thought, 
for they had scant respect for his 
sagacity, but Linderman — well. Lin- 
derman was not to be trifled with. 

•'How much?” said Crane. 

"You need Ave hundred shares. Par 
Is a hundred. Is It not? I will pari 
with mine for three hundred. First, 
last and only offer. In ten minutes 
the price goes up to three fifty, and 
fifty for each five minutes after that." 

"It's robbery." Mr. Crane spluttered, 
and made uncouth sounds of rage. 

“Now you know how the other fel- 
low has been feeling. Seven minutes 
left." 

Four more minutes sped before the 
surrender came. 

“Certified check," said Mr. Linder- 
man. "My messenger will go to the 
bsnk for you.” 

The check wss drawn for a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, unfl 
Crane and Keith settled back sul- 
lenly. 

"You can retain your bonds. I be- 
lieve you have about a quarter of a 
million dollars' worth of them. Glad 
to have you finance the mill for me. 
It will, of course, go ahead under my 
direction," said Linderman. "1 guess I 
can Iron out the difficulties you gen- 
tlemen have arranged for. and there 
will bs no receivership. That will 
relieve Mr. Baines, who has a con- 
siderable contract with the company." 

Mr. Crkne swore softly. 

* a * * 


CCATTERGOOD heaved himself to 
his feet. "One other leetle mat- 
ter. Crane. There's the Plumm farm. 


Kind of exercised about that, hain't. 
you? Stayed up in the country a week 
to look after it — while I was dickerin' 
down here. Like to buy that farm?" 

There was no answer. 

"C'ale'late to take a hint from Mr. 
Linderman. That farm's mine. an<l 
you can't haul a log aerosl It. My 
price is *15.000. Bought it for *2.00". 
Price goes up 1100 a minute. Cash 
deal." 

That surrender was more prompt, 
and a second check was sent to the 
batik to be cert llled. 

"G'-by. gentlemen." said Scatter- 
good, and Messrs. Crane and Keitli 
took their departure in no dignified 
manner, lint with rancor in their 
hearts, which there wus no method of 
salving. 

"Let's take stock." said Scattergood. 
"Like to know just how wo come 
out." 

"Let's see. We bought tho stock 
at an average of JC0 a share. Thai 
makes a *150,000 in expenses, doesn't 
it? The 500 shares just transferred 
cost *30.000 and wc sold them for 
*150.000. Profit on that part of the 
deal is *120.000. That made the total 
capital stock in the mill worth *250.- 
000 of anybody's money; cost us ex- 


actly *30.000. didn't it? Nice^deal. ^ 


And you cleaned up an extra *13.000 
on vour side issue. Not bad." 

"I git 500 shares worth *50.000. 
don't I? Then my thirteen. Thai s 
*63.000. Then my profit on 25.0no 
cords of pulpwood — which is going to 
be paid. 1 Jedge. That'll lie anyhow 
another *25.000. Calc'late this deal's 
fixed me so's I kin go ahead with a 
number of plans. Much obleeged. Mr 
Linderman. You come in handy." 

"So did you. Mr. Baines. Mighty 
handy." . , . 

"Oh. ine. I had to. I was Jest, takln 
out reasonable insurances ag'in' loss ' 

"I guess you have a permanent in- 
surance policy against loss, inside 
your head." 

"Um!" said Scattergood. slipping his 
feet Into his shoes, preparatory to 
leaving, "difficulty about that kind of 
Insurance is that most folks lets It 
lapse long about the first week after 
they're born." 

(OpyrigM. 1*21. hr H»n-*t * Boo.) 


ARLINGTON’S GREAT WIRELESS STATION 
SERVES NATION IN PEACE AS WELL AS WAR 


T 


HE three big towers which sup- 
port the antennae of the Ar- 
lington radio station have be- 
come landmarks In and around 


Washington. Washingtonians point 
them out to their country cousins as 
a point of Interest to be visited on a 
sightseeing trip, and the station It- 
self Is the mecca for thousands of 
amateur "wireless bugs" who visit 
the capital every year to take a peek 
at one of the most famous plants of 
its kind In the world. Yet there are 
few. In or out of the government 
service, who know the great value of 
the Arlington radio station as a dis- 
pensing agency for Information sent 
out In the dally routine to thousands 
on land and sea who depend on It 
for the safety of their Uvea and prop- 


erty. 

Let an electrical storm come along 


and put the apparatus at Arlington 
out of commission for a day or two 
and letters from all over the country 
begin coming in. asking the trouble. 
If a short-circuit put* the machinery 
out of the running for a day there 
are hundieds of inquiries, ranging in 
tone from the angry protest of a Min- 
nesota farmer to the request for de- 
I tailed Information from an amateur 
BcUntlst who failed to get his “time" 
Hash at noon. The peace-time work 
at Arlington has become a necessary 
government service. If for any rea- 
son It was dls-ontlnued there would 
be a bowl of dlemay from the Euro- 
pean shores of the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast. The naval authorities 
who have the station in charge know 
Its value, and. Instead of diminishing, 
the amount of public service it ren- 
ders dally will constantly increase. 

Arlington has four dally tasks to 
perform. There are other services to 
the government which keep the op- 
erators busy twenty-four hours In the 
day. and every day In the week. But 
the four big functions are grouped 
under the headings of dally time serv- 
ice. hydrographic service, weather 
warnings and press dispatches, the 
latter available only to vessels and 
Isolated stations of tho United States 
Navy. 

* * * * 


T-xURINO this Week Scattergood had 
^ been in Boston. His first visit 


had been to Linderman. president of 


CCATTERGOOD had a list of stock- 
^ holders In the pulp company and 
knew they were worried. He spent 
two days in interfewlng a dozen of 
them, and found little difficulty op- 
tioning their stock at s pleasant fig- 
ure. They Imagined he must be 
crazy and he did nothing to destroy 
the belief. 

Then he called at the offices of 
Crane ft Keith. 

"Want to see the boss man," he said. 

"What for?'. 

"You want to buy stock in the pulp 
company. Figger to buy.” 

Here was a lamb ready for the 
slaughter. Mr. McCann, who received 
him. could see the delight of his em- 
ployers. and his own proflL if he 
should succeed In taking this fat 
backswoodsman into camp. 

"You want to buy stock in int pulp 
company, I understand?' 

"Yes." 

"How much?" 

"How much you got?' 

"Guess we can sell you all you 
want.” 

'.'Money-making proposition, hain't 
It?' 

“Of course." 

"But you're willin' to sell? Kind of 
funny, haln't It?" 

"Oh. no. We have so many enter- 
prises.” 

"Glad you want to sell. I Agger to 
make money on this stock. Want to 

C - i„. - r i. " 


bny a lot of IL' 

"About how many shares?" 

“What you askin'?' said Scatter- 
good. 

“Par.” 

"Shucks! Give you thirty.” < 

There was haggling .and bickering 


/— ONTRARY to popular belief, 'the 
men who send the message* — ac- 
tually pound them out on the keys — 
arc not located at the Arlington sta- 
tion Itself, but In a little booth on the 
roof of the Navy building at 12th and 
B street*, several miles from the sta- 
tion. Their keys sre connected by 
cable which runs over the Highway 
bridge of the Potomac to the Btatlon 
itself, where they are again connect- 
ed through a series of relays to the 
big key*, or switches, which control 
the machinery at the station. A force 
of ten men under an officer Is sta- 
tioned at the Arlington station, but 
| their duty 1 * confined to caring for 
the equipmenL They do none of the 
actual sending or receiving. All the 
receiving is done at the Navy build- 
ing and is separate entirely from the 
■ending apparatus at Arlington. 

Every day at 11:55 a.m. and again 
at 9:55 p.m. the switch is turned over 
to the Naval Observatory for the 
time flash. The key at the Naval Ob- 
servatory Is connected with the big 
master clock there, and the warnings 
begin. For the first four minutes be- 
fore noon and before 10 p.m. the clock 
ticks off Its "dots." one for every sec- 
ond. with "silence warnings" of one 
and five seconds' duration. At- one 
minute to 12 o'clock or 10 p.m. twen- 
ty-nine "dots" are sent, with a silent 
warning of one second, followed by 
twenty dots and a silent warning of 
ten seconds. At the end of this ten 
seconds comes the flash which notifies 
every mariner within a range of 2.000 
miles during the day and from 3.600 to 
4.000 miles at night, that It is exactly 
12 o'clock noon or 10 o'clock p.m.. 75 
degrees meridian, or Washington time. 

When the mariner on the high seas 
receives the Arlington time it en- 
ables him to set his chronometer to 
the second, allowing for Its devia- 
tions ahead of or behind time, and to 
make his nautical calculations there- 
from. 

In the old days before wireless the 
ship's master took his chronometer to 
the nearest Jeweler before beginning 
his voyage and left It there for test- 
ing. to determine Its “rate" of gain 
or loss. Sometimes on the way from 
the Jeweler to the ship the chronom- 
eter received a Jolt which speeded It 
up or slowed It down, but the mar- 
iner never knew the difference. On 
a long voyage his chronometer might 
be away off the correct time, buL 
lacking the equipment to make the 
tesL he never knew it. As his cal- 
culations of longitude and latitude 
were based on the accuracy of his 
chronometer, there was always se- 
rious .danger of a miscalculation 
which might land him on a reef or 
shoal and mean the loss of life and 
property. But with Arlington sending 
out its time flashes twice dally, there 
is no occasion for the mariner whose 
vessel is equipped with a receiving set 
to make a mistake In his calculations. 
The service is available' to every ship 
within the radius of the Arlington sta- 
tion'* apparatua AU of them make 
use of It 

When the time service was first be- 
gun It was discovered that amateur 
and commercial stations all over the 
country were making use of IL Jew- 
elers found It was much cheaper and 
more convenient to have a little re- 
ceiving set installed or to make an 
arrangement with some amateur wire- 
less owner to furnish them the cor- 
rect time daily for the adjustment of 
chronometers than It was to receive 
the flash over land wires, which In 


F ARMERS in Midwest Have Special In- 
terest in Weather Reports Taken From 
the Air by Amateur Radio Operators — A 
Service for Men Who Follow the Sea for a 
Living — News Dispatches for the Sailors on 
Uncle Sam's Battleships — One Service Which 
Is Used by the Country's Jewelers — Peace- 
time Work Is Interesting and Varied. 


lington are usually confined to czw« 
of death, unless the circumstances 
warrant a departure from this rule. 

* * * * 

* R LINGTON radio station uned to be 
^ the most powerful in the world. 
But now Its rank has been superseded 
by many others in this country, and 
its apparatus is not the latest thing 
in wireless equipment. For Instance, 
the Arlington station still uses the 
"Jump spark" method of sending, w hile 
tile newer stations have adopted the 
more modern high-frequency current 
systems for their sending equipment 
Hut the Very fact that Arlington is 


many cases meant the removal of the 
delicate Instrument to the local tele- 
graph office. If the station at Arling- 
ton falls to send its dally time mes- 
sage. letters from Jewelers are al- 
ways received. It Is estimated that 
thousands of them throughout the 
country make use of the service and 
are grateful to the accommodating 
government which sends It. This time 
s. rvlrc Is considered one of the most 
valuable functions of the station. 


* * * * 


'J'HE hydrographic service of pie 
station at Arlington Is sent out 
dally and Is available to every ship 
on the high seas. Briefly described, 
it Is a warning to all mariners of any 
danger to navigation. If a schooner 
becomes dismasted In a storm, turns 
over and becomes awash In a few feet 
of water. It is a danger to all ships 
that pass nearby, for unless the ves- 
sels are warned or Its presence noth- 
ing could be more simple than for 
one of them to ram the sunken hull 
with resulting damage. When a dere- 
lict or other danger is sighted by a 
vessel the fact is reported to the by 


orographic office In Washington by 


relayed wireless messages. The In- 
formation containing the approxi- 
mate lattltude, longitude and other 
facts is given to the Navy Depart- 
ment. and from Arlington are flashed 
the news and the warning. 

These messages are picked up by 
coast guard stations In whose zone 
the menace has appeared, and a cutter 
is sent out to locate the danger. If 
It happens to be an abandoned 
schooner or floating hull. It Is put In 
tow and taken to the nearest landing 
point. 

In addition, the coast guard main- 
tains an ice patrol, which watches out 
for and reports floating Ice which Is 
liable to come Into the steamer lanes 
between this country and Europe. Ar- 
lington receives the report of these 
bergs and sends out the warning to 
skippers. This service was Instituted 
after the disastrous wreck of the 
Titanic. Had It been In force then, 
the accident which ranks with the 
world’s greatest disaster might have 
been averted. 

Other detailed Information inval- 
uable to sea folk Is sent out from 
Arlington In the dally routine. In- 
cluding warnings of lightships out of 
position, changes In the lightships’ 
position , floating buoys and oter such 
data. 

Storm warnings and westher fore- 
casts are sent out from the weather 
bureau daily through the Navy De- 
partment and the Arlington station. 


These reports are gathered by tsle- 
"iffer 


graph from the different stations of 
the weather bureau and sent out from 
Arlington to different areas on land 
and sea. When there Is a gale brew- 
ing In the Gulf of Mexico which may 
develop Into a hurricane the weather 
bureau Immediately transmits a 
warning to Arlington, which flashes 
the news to ships, advising them to 
seek cover or stay In port. With the 
storm warnings are sent forecasts 
for the next forty-eight hours. The 
weather warnings are sent out by all 
coastal wireless stations, which re- 
ceive them from Arlington four 
times a day, at 8 a.ra., noon, 4 p.m. 
and at 8 p.m. 

The weather service was another 
feature Inaugurated at Arlington 
which has since proved of great value 
to the public ashore. When the serv- 
ice was begun Inquiries were received 


morrow, has been put completely out 
of the running. 

Tbe fourth function of the Arling- 
ton station Is to send a dally digest 
of tfte world’s most Important news 
events to all ships of the Navy and 
to out-of-the-way stations. Thlz 
service Is made through an arrange- 
ment with a press service, which fur- 
nishes the news to the Nsvy Id a re- 
port which runs about 400 words In 
length. The news of Important 
events Is augmented with the scores 
made by the big league teams, and 
when Babe Ruth knocks another home 
run every base ball fan of a sailor 
aboard a vessel far out to sea knows 
It before he sling* his hammock for 
the night The press service fur- 
nishes the news to the Navy Depart- 
ment gratis, and so an arrangement 
had to be made whereby the dlspatchea 
would be restricted to the use of the 
Navy alone. Many small newspapers 
thought It would be an excellent Idea 
to "listen In" every arternoon before 
going to press and take the service's 
digest for their own publications. Re- 
quests from newspapers to do this 
have been received, and all of them 
turned down, and many young busi- 
ness men In short trousers also have 
been disappointed In being denied a 
very easy way to make pocket money 
by selling the press dispatches to the 
local paper. .... 

The Navy Department. In fact. Is 
guarded by a law wblch forbid* any 
but naval vessels and stations to 
make use of the press dispatches. 

During the Dempsey - Csrpentler 
fight the Navy station at Arlington 
sent the news to every vessel, round 
bv round. 8pecial arrangements for 
covering the world series and the 
Army-Navy game also are made 
with a press service. 

When the messages reach the ves- 
sels at sea they are taken down by 
the operator on the typewriter and 
the dispatches are sent around the 
vessel for posting on the different 
bulletin board*, where the sailors will 
be able to read them before turning 
In for the night. 

* * * * 


doing such a valusble duly to the pub 
ig at 


lie forbids changing at tills time th- 
old equipment for the new. The ama- 
teurs on land and the vessel* al sei 
of the smaller and older type are 
equipped with receiving apparatus 
which can take the messages from 
Arlington, but not the message from 


the stations using the high frequency 

I. If Arlington ' 


at the Navy Department asking per- 
fve *- * 


mission to receive weather forecasts 
. and storm warnings, sent out In code 
. to abbreviate the length of the rats- 
I sage, and the Navy readily granted 
permission. The weather reports are 
considered public property anfl any- 
body with a receiving set can pick 
them up from Arlington. 

* * * * 


T was found thst the farmers, espe- 


A daily those In the middle west, 
showed great Interest in the westher 
reports. Many of them have pur- 
chased wireless sets of their own. snd 
today the farmer boy will be found 
In the barn, with a pair of receivers 
strapped on his head, patiently wait- 
ing for Arlington to notify father 
whether It Is safe to begin harvest- 
ing tomorrow, or whether he had 
better wait until a few days for that 
storm, brewing In his state and head- 
ed south, to pass by. 

Those farmers who have not gone 
so far as to arrange for receiving the 
reports from Arlington with their 
own sets usually manage to get in 
touch with some amateur In the 
neighborhood who possesses the nec- 
essary equipment, and the news la 
transmitted through them to all who 
want It. It has gotten to be quite a 
profitable business for some ener- 
getic small boys in middle western 
territory to purchase sets of their 
own and furnish the farmers with 
the latest “weather dope.” hot from 
Washington. And the local wegther 
prophet, who used to suck a .wheat 
straw and gase at ths sky and pre- 
dict all sorts of dire things on the 


» T all times during the twenty-four 
* ' hours the Navy Department sends 
messages for other departments, snd 
thereby aids In Uncle Sam's economy 
program. There may be a message 
for the near east from the Depart- 
ment of Slate or the Department of 
Commerce. It Is handled by wireless 
and the big cable tolls are saved. With 
thle work for other government de- 
partments. the help given the Ship- 
ping Board by the station at Arling- 
ton ranks high In value. 

Messages are sent every day to ves- 
sels of the Shipping Board, notifying 
them of change In orders or rerout- 
ing them. For instance, a nhlp Is 
coming back from London In ballast 
and tbe Shipping Board, notifies the 
Navy Department that a cargo Is 
waiting at Boston for the ship, which, 
under previous orders, was to proceed 
to Norfolk or New Orleans. Arllng- 


current. For this reason 
changed Its old equipment now. I< 
could not furnish the thousand at 
sea snd ashore with the Information 
they have com© to look upon as In- 
valuable — unless those who receive 
the messages also were furnl«!'.©d with 
the newer and more expensive equip- 
ment. The old system of sending by the 
"Jump spark" method is easier to 
take, and the amateurs, even were 
they furnished with the newer equip- 
ment. would find themselves up 
against It when It came to taking 
down messages sent by the high-fre- 
quency current. 

The receiving equipment for the 
Navy Department is housed separately 
from the sending apparatus. Tho 
equipment is located on the roof of 
the Navy building. This enable* the 
station to do business both way* at 
the same time, for a station with both 
sending and receiving equipment to- 
gether can perform only one opera- 
tion at the same time. 

Naval authorities say they are not 
bothered with the “amateur nuisance" 
which caused trouble In the early 
stages of wireless work. Laws which 
require an amateur lo have a license 
passed on by the Department of Com- 
merce before he can operate a tend- 
ing station, have done much to obviate 
l the bother and real danger which 
I came from unresponslble wireless 
i owners. In fact, amateur wireless 
! operators are not allowed to posses 
sending equipment as powerful as that 
operated by the Navy Department, and 
any danger of their Interfering In the 
Important work lias been eliminated 

Much of the credit for the useful 
work of the Navy wireless service Is 
given lo Rear Admiral Marbury John- 
ston, director of naval communlcs- ' 
linns, and lo Capt. Samuel W. Bryant, 
his asHlstant. Rut the entire personnel 
of the radio department sre enthus- 
latie in their work and the visitor is 
Impressed with the splendid morale 
which seems to exist among this 
branch of the service, officers and 
men alike. 


o 


Tinted Writing Paper. 

CULJSTS have often called atten- 


ton gets the message and beglnn. re 


•broadcast” It for the ship designated 
The message Is sent out and picked up 
by other ships at sea, which relay It 
until It finally reaches Its destination. 
This may not occur in the first twen- 
ty-four hours, so the message Is 
“broadcast" again the next day at the 
same hour, and so on from day lo day 
until an acknowledgment, usually re- 
layed several times, finally reaches 
Arlington, when the broadcasting 
ceaaes. In this way the expense of 
sending a ship to one port, then dis- 
patching It to another, is saved. The 
Department of Commerce co-operates 
with the Shipping Board in this work. 
A ship may be coming from the Ar- 
gentine with a load of wheat (provid- 
ing the emergency tariff didn't scare 
the South American shipper) and the 
Department of Commerce learnB there 
Is no market for the wheat In New 
York, where the ship was ordered to 
unload, but that a market has been 
developed In New Orleans. 

So the Shipping Board Is notified 
and the Navy begins to "broadcast” 
Its messagas to the wheat-laden ship 
until It receives an acknowledgment 
to proceed to New Orleans Instead of 
to New York. That Is only one exam- 
ple of the many ways In which the 
station at Arlington Is used by the 
government departments generally. 

When there are tens of thousands 
of beloved sons and husbands and 
relatives In tbe Navy, it Is natural 
that there are tens of thousands of 
equally beloved relatives ashore. So 
the Navy Department gets many re- 
quests from the relatives ashore to 
transmit messages to the sailors st 
sea. It Is sssily ssen whst would hap- 
pan If all thsss requests were grant- 
ed. When Charley Jones, a gunner's 
mate. Is presented with a young 
Charley Jones, Jr., his wife, on shore, 
of course, wants Charley at sea to b»- 
oome acquainted with that fact. Or 
If Mrs. 8am Smith, whose husband is 
Able 8* am an Samuel Smith at sea, re- 
members it Is her husband's birthday, 
she wants to sand him a birthday 
greeting. 

So the Navy Department has had to 
put Its foot down on sending every 
Tom. Dick snd Harry wireless mes- 
sages. Personal m e s s ages from Ar- 


tlon to the fact thst the eyes are 
easily fatigued by the reflection from 
white paper, especially when the sur- 
face Is under a strong light. Since 
green Is known re be the color most 
restful to the eyes. It Is a common 
practice to use wall papers and drap- 
eries of that color in libraries and 
prlx-ate studies. For writing paper, 
however, green Is an unaatlsfactnry 
color. It imparts a reddish appearance 
to the writing and makes It hard t.. 
read. Yellow writing paper is not open 
to the same objection. In strong dav- 
light it is softer than pure white pa- 
per. and In artificial light is is not t..., 
dark Black letters on a yellowish 
background, show clear and distinct 
Many mathematicians use vellow 
paper in figuring long and difficult 
calculations, and many writers have 
iaSf,.* - 1 ° r J ,ia " UB 6Hpt*. It has the 
additional merit of cheapness. 


Meridian of Greenwich. 


THE meridian of Greenwich Is gen- 
erally accepted as the starting I 
IJne from which to reckon longitude 
and time all over the earth. But ob- 
jections are. from time to time, raised 
against the universal adoption of the 
Greenwich meridian for such pur- 
pose*. Recently Italian savants have 
emphasised these objection* by point- 
Ing out that on tbe meridian of Green- ' 
wlch cloudR and bad weather are fre- 
quent, Interfering with astronomical 
observations. They suggest that the 
civilized world should agree to adopt 
the meridian of Jerusalem as a com- 
mon reference line, because there thq 
skies sre clearer, and the possibility 
of making Palestine neutral territory 
would eliminate political objections. 


Work of an Earthquake. 


A N earthquake that shook India not 
1 so long ago was remarkable for 
the curiously distorting effects It pro- 
duced upon standing objects. Similar 
effects have been noticed from other 
earthquakes, but seldom to 80 strik- 
ing an extent. In an official report In 
the matter it Is described how this 
earthquake twisted a lofty monument, 
at Chatak. The monument was on 
obelisk of brick, coated with plaster, 
more than sixty feet tall and twelve 
feet square at the base. About sixty 
feet of the top were broken off and 
thrown to the south, and nine feet 
more .were thrown to the east Then 
a piece twenty feet in height was 
separated, twenty-three feet above 
the ground, and twisted in a direction « „ 
opposite to the motion of the hands 4 
of a watch, but without falling. 




